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FOREWORD 


Following the publication of two bulletins, dealing with apprenticeship programs 
in Quebec and Alberta, the Department of Labour assembled material on a 
number of apprenticeship plans in various branches of Canadian manufacturing. 
This third bulletin, based on this material, is designed to provide employers of 
skilled labour with a guide which they can use to help establish formal appren- 
ticeship programs in their plants. 

The author of the first two bulletins, a staff writer from the Department’s 
Information Branch, was in 1958 assigned the task of visiting a selected group 
of firms in various parts of Canada to get the story at first hand. More than 40 
plants ranging in size from a machine shop with 15 employees to industrial giants 
with 12,000 employees were visited or supplied information. The firms inter- 
viewed do not represent a typical cross-section of Canadian manufacturing but 
they are all firms which have an active interest in developing sound training 
programs. 

Training needs vary from plant to plant and from one part of the country 
to another. In view of this no attempt is made in this bulletin to offer any cut 
and dried solutions to training problems. Rather, the basic principles and features 
of apprenticeship are presented. The extent to which these are being practised is 
discussed and some examples are given of how the industries interviewed are 
meeting problems related to the development of skilled manpower. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The number of formal apprenticeship programs in operation in Canada has been 
gradually increasing during the post war years, particularly in the construction 
and automotive repair trades. 

The rate of growth has not been as rapid in the manufacturing industries. 
Attempts to meet skilled manpower needs have included less formal types of 
training and the immigration of trained workers. On occasions these steps have 
not been sufficient and shortages of skilled manpower have occurred in many of 
the trades so vital to industry generally, such as machinists, tool and die makers, 
industrial electricians, millwrights, moulders, shipwrights, pipefitters, heavy 
machinery mechanics, and others. 

In April, 1956, the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, carried out a survey covering trades training in 7,360 establishments in 
four industries—mining; manufacturing; transportation and communication; and 
public utilities. It showed that only 2,024 or 28 per cent of these establishments 
had organized trades training programs. While advance information from a simi- 
lar survey in 1959 indicates some increase it is clear that only a minority of 
companies are engaged in organized training. 

The majority of the companies interviewed in preparing material for this 
bulletin had some form of organized apprenticeship training.! This involved a 
systematic program designed to teach a skilled trade on the basis of a schedule 
of practical experience and related technical instruction, over a minimum of 4,000 
hours of reasonably continuous employment. The apprenticeship terms in the 
various trades in the firms interviewed ranged from two years, which is the equiv- 
alent of 4,000 hours, up to 53 years. 

Apprenticeship is sometimes confused with short-term training of machine 
operators and semi-skilled workers. In these cases the courses are seldom more 
than a few weeks or months in duration. The word ‘‘apprenticeship’’ has also 
been used to describe learner or improver training programs, by which a worker 
may reach the status of journeyman over a long period of time, usually much in 
excess of the formal apprenticeship term for the same trade. With a few ex- 
ceptions, this type of training is not well organized, and consists of unsystematic 
training on the job, occasionally combined with night courses or correspondence 
courses which are taken on a voluntary basis. 

When skilled tradesmen have not followed a systematic program as provided 
in apprenticeship training there is usually less likelihood of their acquiring a 
thorough competence in all phases of the trade, particularly the theoretical 
aspects of it. As a result what may be produced is a specialist, rather than a 
highly-skilled craftsman. This is not to say that there are not a number of first- 
class journeymen who, because of natural ability and hard spare-time study, have 
learned their trade well by this informal method. It is merely stated to empha- 
size the almost unanimous opinion of the officials of the companies surveyed that 
apprenticeship, which combines scheduled training on the job with related theo- 
retical training in the classroom is a method of training which ensures competence 
in a skilled trade. 


1 See Appendix A for an industrial breakdown of the companies, the number of apprentices 
in training, and the trades covered. 
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This attitude indicates an awareness on the part of some manufacturing 
establishments of the value of apprenticeship programs in producing and main- 
taining an adequate supply of skilled manpower. 

The companies cited two main benefits to be derived from operating formal 
training programs. First, there is always an adequate supply of skilled labour to 
meet the operating needs of the firms, and second, a training program provides 
a reservoir of journeymen from which they can choose future key men for their 
industry. A number of companies felt a measure of responsibility for providing 
training opportunities for the youth of their communities and of Canada, and for 
contributing their share to this country’s general pool of skilled labour. 

The following statements illustrate this thinking: “‘We like to produce jour- 
neymen capable of advancing to key positions, not necessarily in our own plant, 
but in industry generally.’”’ (Company with 15 employees and training four 
apprentices.) 

“The company does not undertake to retain graduate apprentices in its 
employ as there may be no openings available for journeymen at the time of 
completion of apprenticeship. Such boys are advised to ‘journey’ as the name 
journeyman suggests. We think it is desirable to provide a means for local boys 
to learn trades.’’ (Company with 2,000 employees, training 14 apprentices.) 

‘‘After completing training, the new journeymen are encouraged to work 
elsewhere for a few years in order to broaden their experience.”’ (Company with 
30 employees and training five to six apprentices.) 

‘“‘We feel management has a duty and an obligation to offer training oppor- 
tunities to interested Canadian Youth.’ (Plant employing 58 people and training 
four apprentices. ) 

However, there is another side of the picture as seen in the comments of one 
large company which has a formal apprenticeship program and has had as many 
as 120 apprentices in training at one time. The company issues a certificate 
which is widely recognized in industry as the mark of a competent journeyman, 
and subsequently loses about one-third of its graduates. A company official made 
this statement on the problem: 

‘“‘We feel it is rather unfair that our first-class training program should be 
used as a supplier of skilled tradesmen to industry at large to that extent. The 
company recognizes a certain amount of obligation to contribute to the country’s 
pool of skilled labour and is prepared to do its share, but feels that with so many . 
companies not doing any training, it is contributing more than its share at pres- 
ent. This burden would be considerably lessened if every company in Canada 
which uses skilled trades could be persuaded to do its fair share of training.’ 

In spite of the incessant loss of Jjourneymen, this company is one of the 
strongest proponents of apprenticeship in Canada today, mainly because company 
officials recognize the importance of trades training, not only to their own plant, 
but to the nation as a whole. They, and the officials of the other companies 
which are training apprentices, can see that this country’s skilled labour force 
must be kept up to strength, and that training must be geared to meet the imme- 
diate needs of an expanding economy, as well as the even greater demands which 
will arise in the future. 

It is to be hoped that more companies will follow suit and look to Canada’s 
future when planning today, and that they will find in this bulletin the necessary 
information and encouragement to help them plan and put into operation en- 
lightened apprenticeship programs. 


| COMPANY GROWTH 

— 
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SECTION 1 
Planning and Administering Apprenticeship 


Formal apprenticeship is a long-term program of 
education which necessitates careful planning and admin- 
istration if it is to achieve its primary goal, that of pro- 
ducing a continuous supply of skilled tradesmen to meet 
the present and future requirements of industry. It em- 
~ bodies certain basic features which are found, in whole 
or in part, in effective apprenticeship training programs 
existing in Canada today. 
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These features of apprenticeship are: 


1. A schedule of work processes based on an analysis of each trade 

2. Provision for related technical class instruction 

3. Provision for trade tests and examinations 

4. An agreed period of apprenticeship 

5. A scale of wages related to that of journeymen which provides for 
periodic increases 

6. An agreement or indenture in written form which defines the re- 

sponsibilities of the contracting parties 

A ratio of apprentices to journeymen 

Adequate supervision and records 

Joint representation of employers and organized labour on all 

boards and committees 

This is the framework upon which Canadian apprenticeship programs have 
been built. The policies and needs of companies, labour-management agreements, 
and similar factors result in numerous variations in training methods within this 
framework. However, all training programs have basic similarities and all are 
designed to achieve the same end. 

When consideration is being given to the establishment of an apprenticeship 
program, it should be kept in mind that the success or failure of such a program 
depends largely upon the co-operation of labour and management and on their 
attitudes toward training. Apprenticeship needs to be defined and its purposes 
understood. It is not a form of cheap labour or servitude. It is a schedule of 
training which, like the curriculum in any institutions of higher learning, fellows 
a definite course of study. Apprenticeship is an important part of Canadian 
education, and its graduates are contributing greatly to the economic growth of 
this country by providing skills, competence and leadership to the industrial 
community. 


Soa 


The Ratio System 


The number of apprentices entering each trade is controlled by what is 
known as the ratio system. It establishes the number of apprentices a company 
may employ in relation to the number of journeymen in the shop, and has two 
main purposes—to guarantee that apprentices will receive proper supervision and 
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training, and to provide an adequate number of journeymen to meet future 
requirements. 

The survey showed that the ratio system is often covered by union agree- 
ment and that the ratio agreed upon by labour and management is invariably 
larger than the number of apprentices currently employed, indicating a co-opera- 
tive attitude toward possible future expansion of training facilities. 

Every industry with formal apprenticeship, and even those plants with less 
formal training methods, exercised some form of control over the number of 
trainees, although there was a wide variety in the ratios, ranging from one appren- 
tice to eight journeymen to 1:20. 

Several factors were reported as having a bearing on the establishment of a 
suitable ratio, such as: 

(a) The number of journeymen currently employed in the various trades 

in the plant. 

(6) The average number of skilled workers hired annually, based on figures 

for the past few years. 

(c) Future annual requirements in relation to the expected growth of the 

company. 

(d) Average annual loss of skilled labour through resignations, promotions, 

retirements and deaths. 

The ratios control the magnitude of the apprenticeship program and when 
attempting to arrive at a suitable figure, it is well to remember that the basic 
objective of training is to produce a continuous supply of journeymen, sufficient 
to fill all reasonable long-term needs. 


The Apprenticeship Contract 


The apprenticeship contract or indenture is an im- 
portant part of every formal apprenticeship program. It 
is designed to clearly define the responsibilities and obli- 
gations of the apprentice and the employer. 

Most indentures state the term of apprenticeship, 
the major processes in which the apprentice is to receive 
instruction and experience, the scale of wages to be paid 
during his training period, number of hours of school 
instruction the apprentice must attend and various other 
features related to good conduct, diligence and general 


working conditions. 

Hach indenture includes a probationary period, during which the employer 
may terminate the contract if the conditions are not met by the apprentice. 
Although the probationary period differs, it is generally for the first six months. 
This is the case under the terms of a large company’s indenture which states that 
an apprentice can be suspended and the indenture cancelled at any time for any 
of the following reasons (a) inability to learn (b) unreliability (c) unsatisfactory 
work (d) lack of interest in work or related education (e) insubordination (f) 
failure to attend classes of related instruction. 

The indenture also offers protection to the apprentice. It outlines what he 
can expect to receive from the employer in the way of training and working 
conditions, thus guaranteeing that there will be reasonably rigid adherence to 
the principles and purposes of apprenticeship. 
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Those companies interviewed which had apprenticeship plans use a fairly 
standard indenture which is signed by the apprentice, parents or guardian and 
the company.” 

Labour and management often work together outside the bounds of the 
indenture to ensure the apprentice of the “reasonably continuous training” offered 
in the apprenticeship contract by the employer. 

One company official stated that ‘“Both the company and the union feel 
that it is important for a boy to continue his training. Lay-offs break the conti- 
nuity of training and a boy may lose interest and not return if laid off even for 
a short period. He also may forget much of what he has learned during a lay-off 
of some duration and have to repeat portions of his training. Therefore, it is the 
prevailing policy never to lay off apprentices. Of course, in the event of a plant 
shut-down, apprentices would suffer along with all the employees’. 

A small company with 250 employees has a supplementary agreement with 
the union which states: ‘‘In the event of there being short time involving layoffs 
in a department, the apprentice can, at the discretion of the company, continue 
another phase of his training in another department’. This agreement, officials 
said, virtually eliminates the layoffs of apprentices. 

However, in many companies, apprentices have to take their share of lay- 
offs during slack periods along with other employees. The danger in this practice, 
one official explained, is that the apprentice may obtain other employment and 
may not return to apprenticeship when company conditions improve. 

Industry in one community has an understanding regarding apprentices 
whereby an apprentice may occasionally be moved from a plant on short time 
to another company on full time, thus causing little or no interruption of the 
apprentice’s training and eliminating lay-offs almost entirely. Of this plan, one 
company official said, ‘‘We are all striving to meet the same objective—to produce 
properly-trained skilled tradesmen’’. 


The Apprenticeship Term 


Every long-term educational program has a time- 
table. It is pre-determined what subjects are necessary 
for the attainment of full competence and a reasonable 
period of time is set aside so the student may acquire this 
knowledge. After a student has reached this stage, he is 
graduated and begins to put into practice the theory 
taught in the classroom. 

Apprenticeship, although it differs slightly in this 
last respect since it combines both practical work and 
theory to a greater extent than many other forms of 
education, follows the same pattern as any formal educational program. A trade 
is analysed, work experiences are grouped, and a definite period of time or term 
is set aside during which the apprentice is expected to master the skills of a trade. 

Terms differ from trade to trade, and in some trades, from firm to firm and 
from one part of the country to the other. The needs of an industry often dictate 
the schedule of training and the emphasis which is placed on certain subjects. 

A skilled trade for purposes of the Federal-Provincial Apprenticeship 
Agreements is one in which training is required over 4,000 hours or more of rea- 
sonably continuous employment. 


2 See Appendix B for examples of standard indentures. 
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In practice, training may cover as many as five-and-a-half years and involves 
a system of moving the apprentice from job to job to ensure adequate training 
in all aspects of his trade. A definite period is set aside for each phase of the 
work during which the apprentice concentrates on mastering an operation, a 
machine or group of skills. 

In most of the manufacturing trades, an apprentice is considered to be com- 
petent upon completion of a training term of 8,000 hours—approximately four 
years. Other trades take anywhere from two to five-and-a-half years to complete. 
There is a trend toward placing more emphasis on the competence of an appren- 
tice, rather than on the number of hours he spends learning his trade. 

The length of apprenticeship in a number of trades in some provinces is 
determined by provincial governments when the trade is designated and/or by 
company-provincial agreement when the company employing the apprentices is 
registered under a provincial apprenticeship scheme. 

A good example of this situation is seen in the case of a British Columbia 
firm, which has a highly-organized apprenticeship program registered with the - 
province. The terms of apprenticeship are of the following lengths: three years 
for painters; four years for joiners, shipwrights, pipefitters, platers and boiler- 
makers; and five years for sheet metal workers, machinist-engine fitters, pattern- 
makers, loftsmen, draftsmen and electricians. 

A small Ontario company trains its toolmaker apprentices for four years. 
Stating the firm’s opinion, an official said, ‘‘Four years is generally accepted 
throughout the trade as the minimum time necessary for the average apprentice 
to learn all the necessary skills and acquire the related theoretical knowledge. 
While at the end of the four years an apprentice may have acquired all the 
necessary skills and knowledge, he still requires a few years of experience in the 
trade to become a master craftsman.”’ 

The successful candidate for apprenticeship occasionally receives special 
credits for previous training or experience received in other industries or with 
other firms and his term is shortened proportionately. In almost every case where 
credits are given, the apprentice must prove his ability either through a written 
test or by practical work in the shop or a combination of both, during a proba- 
tionary period. Each case of previous experience is judged on its own merits. 
Some firms ask the apprentice to write a school test to reveal the extent of his 
theoretical training, and then records from his former company and his perform- 
ance in the shop are studied before deciding on whether credits will be awarded. 

Rather than following the usual procedure of shortening the apprentice’s 
term of training when his previous experience is proven, one company accelerates 
the apprentice to more advanced work, allowing him to spend more time on some 
of the complex aspects of his trade. Another company compensates the boy by 
giving him higher wages. 

Several companies do not give credits for previous training. They contend 
that each company has different needs in trade skills which are reflected in on- 
the-job training, thus reducing the possibility that an apprentice can move from 
plant to plant with ease without losing the time spent on the previous job. One 
company has a flexible system of advancement which gears the apprentice’s 
progress to his ability to learn and officials of this firm feel the system allows the 
boy with extra knowledge and skills gained at another company to move on to 
the next stage of his training at a faster rate. 
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Apprentice Wages 


Formal apprenticeship calls for a scale of wages 
related to that of journeymen in the same trade, 
which allows for increases as the apprentice progresses. 
Wages for apprentices may be established by (a) agree- 
ment between the province and the company when the 
trade is one which is controlled by regulations under 
provincial apprenticeship acts; (6) union agreement; (c) 
the employer, when labour is not organized. 

Wage scales are usually included in the indenture 
and give an incentive to the apprentice to work hard at 
completing the various phases of his training. They may be expressed in terms 
of percentages of the journeymen’s wages or in dollars and cents. 

Many factors may influence the setting of apprenticeship wages. An attempt 
is made to arrive at a scale which will be high enough to keep the apprentice 
interested in his training and to deter him from transferring to a more lucrative 
job which has little future, yet low enough to conform with the principle that 
the apprentice is receiving the benefits of learning a highly-skilled trade, and 
that his wages should increase over the term in relation to his mastery of the 
various skills and operations connected with that trade. Apprenticeship is unique 
among educational programs in that it offers a wage to its students. 

The principle of periodic wage increases for apprentices is widely accepted 
throughout industry. The increases are regular—every six months, sometimes 
every three months, occasionally annually—until a maximum percentage is 
reached just prior to the completion of the apprenticeship. In some cases they 
are automatic, but often there is a clause in the agreement requiring the appren- 
tice to make satisfactory progress in both practical and related training before 
he advances to the next level. 

Special salary increases are sometimes offered to those who learn faster, thus 
allowing the boy to progress as quickly as he is able to master the different phases 
of his training. Often bonuses of cash and free tools are given upon successful 
completion of apprenticeship. This extra incentive may run from $150 to $250 
and sometimes covers the cost of text books used for classroom subjects. One 
company spreads its tool bonus over the first three years of training, thus reducing 
the financial burden on the young apprentices. 

In the industries surveyed, it is the common practice for an apprentice to 
start at a wage which is a certain percentage of the prevailing journeyman’s rate 
in the same trade. Starting wages range from 25 to 64 per cent and progress to 
a maximum of 90 per cent during the last six-month period prior to the completion 
of apprenticeship. 

The following example is the system used in a British Columbia company 
which is registered with provincial apprenticeship authorities who set the rates 


by law: 
Hifstesi® I0OULNS...... ee, 25 per cent journeyman’s wage 
MeCONC sixalON Ue CULO om nua Gar at ee ee, 30 per cent 
TRIVOCS x Di On ll DOT LOU nee cena ria tear ee ee 35 per cent 
HOUDLISex IOML Ds DOO St cans eee ee ee 40 per cent 
Th Gash OL ull, DCEO cetera Gs eg tee ee cing cere 50 per cent 
Sieh Sie MONT DELlOU et eee Ae eet ose aden ve das 60 per cent 
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Seventh six-month period §s.12...2. 4 eeu. ee een 70 per cent 
Hig hth six-month, period sya. ako oc Sere een eee ee eee aes 85 per cent 
There were numerous variations in the wage scales set by the various com- 
panies, indicating that plant conditions, community living costs, union agree- 
ments, and other related matters determine the wage structure. 


Apprenticeship Committees 


The apprenticeship committee, in plants where such 
bodies are used, is an integral part of a formal appren- 
ticeship program. It brings together management and 
labour and sometimes includes a representative from the 
local educational authority which might provide the 
related classroom training. It is the committee’s respon- 
sibility to see that the training is effectively carried out 
and to stimulate co-operation and interest in training. 

The committee in a Manitoba company consists of 
superintendents, trade foremen and two representatives 
from each craft union. It is headed by the superintendent of the research depart- 
ment and meets every month. Its duties are to discuss the whole apprenticeship 
plan and to review individual progress; to recommend, encourage and reprimand; 
and to decide who should repeat their work, be transferred or discharged. 

Other companies with apprenticeship committees follow the same pattern, 
although the number of members varies extensively. The duties of the committees 
consist, generally, of hearing and adjusting matters regarding apprenticeship 
agreements, recommending disciplinary action when necessary and giving tech- 
nical advice on the training program. 

A number of companies which have training plans registered with a province 
maintain a management committee on apprenticeship consisting of training per- 
sonnel from management and shop foremen. In some instances, the unions have 
established apprenticeship committees which act in an advisory capacity. 

Sometimes management sets the standards and guides apprenticeship 
training without referring to labour or other interested parties. Of course, the 
policies of the companies concerned would determine this factor. However, it can 
be said that a successful apprenticeship program requires the support of every- 
one who comes into contact with it, and for this reason joint apprenticeship 
committees offer the opportunity to remove misconceptions and to develop 
healthy attitudes toward training. 
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SECTION II 
Training Methods 


Apprenticeship training consists of two distinct, but closely associated parts 
—that received on the job and that taught in the classroom. The major portion 
of the training is given on the job, while classroom training provides related 
trade theory, and such related mathematics and science as are considered neces- 
sary to a thorough understanding of a trade. 

Both parts of apprenticeship are carefully planned and a reasonably rigid 
timetable of work experiences and classroom training is drawn up for each trade. 


On-The-Job 


In on-the-job training, the apprentice is rotated on 
either a systematic basis with a definite number of hours 
on each phase of the work or as the demands of produc- 
tion and work dictate. This rotation may occur every six 
months in one plant, every three weeks in another or 
every week in a third company. However, all companies 
make sure that the apprentice is well versed in the tech- 
niques and methods used in that particular part of his 
trade before they allow him to move on. Some companies 
require a trainee to pass a test based on each phase of 
the work before he progresses to the next stage. This practice is usual in larger 
firms. 

Many small plants and a few large companies rotate apprentices according 
to the dictates of the work and not in a regular manner. In such cases, the com- 
panies stress that care is taken to guarantee that the apprentice receives training 
in all aspects of the trade. The apprentice is also given work experiences in trades 
related to his own, sometimes on a regular basis, other times as the work in the 
plant permits. 

It was thought generally that some production had to be sacrificed to ensure 
proper on-the-job training. Most companies regarded this loss as an investment 
that would be returned later with dividends in the form of highly-skilled trades- 
men who would produce profits for the employer. Only two of the companies 
which commented on the cost of apprenticeship expressed doubt over whether 
the training pays for itself in production. One company thought apprenticeship 
was costly. 

In assessing the cost of apprenticeship the management of a plant with 
12,000 workers expressed the opinion that the apprentice costs the company 
money from a production point of view, but that the company considered the 
program necessary to maintain an adequate supply of skilled tradesmen. To 
attain this objective, the firm was prepared to invest time and money. 

A west coast company with 1,000 employees stated, ‘‘The emphasis is on 
training and in order to ensure proper training, production must be sacrificed. 
This is costly to the firm. However, after the third year, while still undergoing 


3 See Appendix “‘C” for examples of training methods. 
4 See Appendix “‘D” for example of Schedule. 
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training, the apprentice has usually acquired sufficient knowledge and skill to 
contribute productively”’. 

The majority opinion was that by the end of the second or third year, an 
apprentice was contributing appreciably to production. Three or four firms 
thought there was little return before the end of the fourth year or near com- 
pletion of the training period. Some companies said that an apprentice begins to 
pay his way right from the start provided there is careful planning and close 
supervision. 

Supervision 

Proper supervision is another of the important 
features of formal apprenticeship. In all the programs 
studied, every apprentice is closely supervised and his 
progress is usually followed by a written record. A 
mentor, usually a journeyman or foreman, is responsible 
for the apprentices in his shop. His records or verbal 
reports are received by the superintendent, who in turn 
reports to the personnel office or person in charge of 
training in the plant. Some foremen report directly 
to the training director or to the personnel office. 

There are many different approaches to supervision. In some small com- 
panies, the manager, owner, or president personally interviews the apprentices 
to determine their progress. Written records are frequently used and have the 
advantages of being permanent and of allowing company officials to periodically 
review the trainee’s progress without relying on memory. Records do not need 
to be elaborate.® 

The following situation exists in a small company. The trainee may be 
moved from job-to-job on an informal basis according to the needs of the shop. 
He is supervised by the foreman. The president of the company takes a personal 
interest in the training progress of every boy and makes sure he learns every- 
thing that is necessary to acquire a thorough knowledge of the trade. There are 
no written records, but since the shop is small, it is not too difficult to assess the 
apprentice’s progress. 

There are, of course, numerous small companies which follow the principles 
of formal apprenticeship and keep permanent records of their apprentices. When 
companies are registered with their respective provincial governments, forms are 
provided for the purpose of keeping records, and periodic reports are made to 
the provincial authorities. 


Related Training 


Apprenticeship in any trade calls for the provision 
of technical instruction, related instruction in mathe- 
matics and science, trade tests and examinations. 
Throughout the industries studied, related classroom 
training formed an important and integral part of formal 
apprenticeship as well as other trades training programs. 

Technical and related instruction was given in muni- 
cipal schools, in technical or vocational institutes estab- 
lished by provincial governments, in classes in plant 
schools operated by the companies involved, or, as in a 
number of cases, through the use of correspondence courses. 


® See Appendix ‘‘E”’ for example of progress cards. 
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The hours spent in class are often counted as part of the term of appren- 
ticeship, but in many cases, related classroom training is considered to be over 
and above the time spent in the shop. 

Most of the apprenticeship plans call for a period of related classroom 
training ranging from four to eight hours a week. The four-year apprenticeship 
courses being carried on in the industries studied require that the apprentice 
attend a total of 200 hours of classes each year. 

The majority of the companies prefer their apprentices to attend night 
school, but the practice of allowing them to take their courses during the day at 
a local school is growing. Much is dependent on the facilities available. 

Apprentices attending day classes are occasionally paid regular wages, 
depending on company policy. Some companies feel the payment of wages en- 
courages the apprentice to keep up regular attendance. A few companies pay 
their apprentices attending night classes to give added incentive. Since classroom 
training is a vital part of apprenticeship, the regular practice is to grant a certi- 
ficate of competency only to those apprentices who have obtained pass marks in 
the various related subjects prescribed. 

Subjects taught in the classroom, while differing from trade to trade, gener- 
ally include mathematics, science, physics, blueprint reading and drawing, and 
related trade subjects. Sometimes English, referred to as the tool of communi- 
cation, is taught as one of the general subjects. 

The principal purpose behind classroom studies is to supply the apprentice 
with the theory of his trade, but they also help to improve his general education. 
In essence, the apprentice receives that knowledge which he is unable to obtain 
in the shop, where practical work takes precedence. Commenting on related 
education, one company official said: ‘‘Related training is considered essential 
because a theoretical knowledge of the trade is necessary to produce a top crafts- 
man. He must know ‘why’ as well as ‘how’ and it is most difficult to teach theory 
in the shop.” 

At the end of an apprentice’s term, almost every company issues either its 
own certificate, a provincial certificate, if the firm was registered with the prov- 
ince, or both, attesting the apprentice’s proficiency in his trade. 
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SECTION III 
Choosing an Apprentice 


How does industry choose its apprentices and what 
attributes does an employer seek in a youth who wants 
to learn a trade? 

Almost every firm with a formal training program 
carefully screens its applicants for training by a series of 
written or verbal examinations or a combination of both. 
In these tests, an attempt is made to assess the appli- 
cant’s aptitude, desire to learn, interest in the trade, 
potential ability, personality, honesty and other traits. 
Usually, an applicant is required to pass a medical 


examination. 

Small companies invariably screen their applicants through personal inter- 
views, perhaps with the owner of the company, the manager, or the personnel 
officer if the firm employs such an individual. The larger companies have more 
formal written tests, supplemented by the interview technique. Each seeks youth 
of high calibre and potential and each usually places heavy emphasis on the boy’s 
scholastic standing. 

A British Columbia firm which employs 3,200 people selects its apprentices 
in four phases: 

1. Pre-application interview with the supervisor of apprenticeship training. 

2. School reports. 

3. Personnel tests, results of which are discussed with the applicant by a 
company psychologist. 

4. Supervisor of apprenticeship training or an officer introduces the appli- 
cant to the superintendent of the trade of the boy’s choice and assists the trade 
superintendent in the final selection. 

Some large companies conduct interviews in high, technical and vocational 
schools on a province-wide basis. The top applicants from each school, in one 
case the first five, are selected as possible candidates for further testing, inter- 
viewing and screening. Physical examinations and personnel tests are given 
before the final selection is made. 


Company Preferences 


Kach company sets certain standards which must be met before an appren- 
tice is admitted to a trade. These requirements extend into many areas, partic- 
ularly those of education and age. Preference is sometimes given to the applicant 
with higher marks in basic subjects such as mathematics, English and science; 
to the graduate of technical, vocational or high school, depending upon the 
opinions of the company concerned; to the sons of employees; and to youths in 
the community where the industry operates. 

Some companies demand graduation diplomas from high, technical, or voca- 
tional school. Others set their limits as low as grade 9. A few companies do not 
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set any level of education, but seek to uncover, through interviews, the youth’s 
potential and his desire to learn. Generally, the industries surveyed favour an 
apprentice who had completed any of the grades from 10 to 12, or higher, and 
who was able to pass a series of aptitude and other tests. 


Age is a Factor 


Age is a factor which employers usually consider when studying an appli- 
cation for apprenticeship. An apprentice for purposes of the federal-provincial 
apprenticeship agreements is described as ‘‘A person at least 16 years of age...” 

In one province, British Columbia, the minimum age limit is 15, although 
in companies interviewed for the purposes of this booklet, the age limits range 
anywhere from 16 to 26. 

Although no maximum age limits are set in the officially accepted definition 
of apprenticeship, preference is generally given to young applicants. There is a 
trend, however, towards the removal of maximum age limits. 

This latter thinking is reflected in the following statements: 

“There are no age limits, either maximum or minimum, providing the appli- 
cant is past school leaving age.”’ 

‘We do not have age limits. This enables helpers who have the desire to 
become journeymen to switch into apprenticeship.” 

While one company did not set a maximum age limit, it did express the 
thinking of many of the industries with regard to the older apprentice. An 
official of the firm stated, ‘‘It is difficult to get suitable persons at a higher age 
because they are usually reluctant to start at apprentice wages as they can make 
more as a labourer or helper’’. 

Another company carried this idea further by saying, ‘“‘We consider the 
ideal age for commencing apprenticeship to be between 16 and 18 years. This 
assures obtaining boys while they are still in the habit of studying and their 
whole attitude is receptive to mental development. It also gives reasonable assur- 
ance of the apprentice finishing his training before taking on family responsibil- 
ities and the upkeep of separate living accommodations. On occasion we might 
consider youths up to 20 years of age, but do not recommend anything beyond 
this point.’ 

Youth was thought to be necessary for the long training periods which are 
a characteristic of apprenticeship. Supporting this, a company said, ‘‘We prefer 
apprentices between 18 and 25. He should be at an age commensurate with the 
necessity for a relatively long training period.” 


Supply of Apprentices 
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Based on information received from the companies 
surveyed, it would appear that there is a more-than- 
adequate supply of applicants who are able to meet the 
requirements for entry into apprenticeship. Many firms 
have lengthy waiting lists and the remainder of the com- 
panies which expressed opinions on the matter claimed 
they had no difficulty obtaining qualified apprentices to 
fill their needs. 

Various reasons were cited for this over-supply. 
Many employers thought their carefully-planned selec- 
tion program guaranteed an adequate supply of apprentices. One large company 
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stated, “‘Under our system of selection and interview from schools all over the 
province, plus high starting wage rates, no difficulty has been encountered in 
finding plenty of qualified boys from which to choose’. 

Even companies with comparatively low starting rates for apprentices 
claimed to have no great difficulty in obtaining suitable applicants. Perhaps the 
reason for this might be summed up in the thinking of one apprentice who ex- 
pressed the opinion that the value to the apprentice of the excellent training he 
received more than offset a lower wage scale during the early years of training. 

A company with 250 employees without a province-wide selection system 
said that up to the present time, there had been an adequate supply of good 
candidates, but said that this was because not enough companies offer appren- 
ticeships. A company official added, “If every company using skilled workers 
had an apprenticeship program there would be more competition for the qualified 
boys.” 
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SECTION IV 


Provincial Assistance to Employers 


There exists in most provinces, legislation which is 
designed to assist and promote the establishment of 
apprenticeship programs in industry. 

As far as the manufacturing trades are concerned, 
the provincial government departments responsible for 
apprenticeship training can suggest course outlines and 
schedules of training and offer assistance in setting up 
programs according to the basic principles outlined in 
this bulletin.® 

Flexibility is emphasized throughout Canada in 
apprenticeship training to provide a sound training program which can be ad- 
justed to meet the particular needs of any firm or employer. The provincial 
authorities may offer free technical classes, correspondence courses and other 
aids which vary from province to province according to the situations en- 
countered, and the policies of the provincial governments. In all provinces 
apprenticeship legislation is administered by the provincial department of labour, 
and in most provinces the department of education co-operates with industry in 
providing classroom training in day and evening courses in high, technical and 
vocational schools.” 

Under the Federal-Provincial Apprenticeship Agreements, the provinces 
receive financial assistance from the federal government, to aid them in furthering 
apprenticeship. 

This Apprenticeship Agreement provides that the Federal Government will 
share with those provinces which sign agreements the total costs of salaries of 
instructors; of materials, supplies and hand tools; the purchase of equipment; 
rental of premises; weekly living allowances and travelling expenses to trainees 
in full-time classes; purchase of correspondence course; per diem allowances to 
members of trade committees; salaries and travelling expenses of field super- 
visors; and operating costs of special apprentice training centres. In addition, 
financial assistance is provided under other agreements with the provinces to 
give assistance for building, equipping and operating vocational and technical 
schools and institutes. 


6 See Appendix F for names and addresses of PROVINCIAL DIRECTORS OF APPRENTICESHIP. 
7 Bulletins one and two in this series outline more fully the details of assistance offered 


industry by the provincial governments. 
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SECTION V 
Industry Helps Itself 


In the final analysis, the success of industrial appren- 
ticeship in Canada depends entirely on the extent of 
industry’s participation, regardless of the assistance 
which governments may offer. Industry itself has to 
recognize the growing need for apprenticeship training 
and it is only in this way that any significant strides can 
be made in producing an adequate supply of highly 
skilled and competent journeymen and _ technicians. 
Group action rather than the efforts of individual com- 
panies has proven to be an effective approach to an 
efficient training program. 


Promotes Apprenticeship 


One organization which has long seen the need for training and which, since 
its inception has incessantly promoted apprenticeship among its members and 
industry generally, is the Ontario Industrial Education Council, composed of 
representatives from industry and education. 

The OIEC was organized in 1948 with one purpose in mind—to bring in- 
dustry and schools closer together to solve common problems. Industrial appren- 
ticeship was one of those problems. 

A Provincial Chapter Apprenticeship Committee was formed in 1949 and 
began gathering information on industrial apprenticeship programs. Using their 
survey data as a basis, the committee formulated standard training plans for 
various industrial trades. This framework, upon which an industry could build 
an apprenticeship program to suit its particular needs, was called ‘“‘The Package 
Plan’. The Ontario Branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association co- 
operated with the OIEC by producing and distributing ‘‘The Package Plan’’. ' 

The next step in the development of the OIEC objectives came in 1954 
when the Industrial Apprenticeship Foundation was formed to promote the use 
of ‘‘The Package Plan” to foster the growth and development of apprenticeship 
in the manufacturing trades, leading to the more widespread employment of 
indentured apprentices. It also sought the achievement of a common degree of 
proficiency by the adoption of standard course outlines based on minimum re- 
quirements, the interchange of ideas and the sharing of experience among em- 
ployers holding similar views in regard to apprenticeship, on an industrial 
grouping or community basis. 

The objectives of the Apprenticeship Foundations are: 

1. To encourage and assist manufacturers to establish apprentice training 
in their plants; 

2. To provide, in collaboration with the Ontario Industrial Education 
Council or other bodies, courses of shop and related training for appren- 
tices in the factory trades; 
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3. 
4. 


5. 


To establish and maintain acceptable standards of proficiency to be met 
by apprentices trained under the Foundation’s program; 

To provide a means of registering apprentices being trained in accord- 
ance with the standards established by the Foundation; 

To collect, assemble in useful form and distribute to its members and 
appropriate Government agencies, statistical data relating to industrial 
apprenticeship training. 
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SECTION VI 


General Conclusions 


It is evident that many firms are intensely interested in apprenticeship, some to 
the point of developing elaborate training schemes which are outstanding ex- 
amples of careful planning. It is still more evident from the statistics used in the 
introduction that only a small percentage of Canadian industries have appren- 
ticeship training programs. 


Need More Tradesmen 


A Dae The opinion of industrialists is that Canada will 
=e -~- t| |) >>>) need more and more skilled tradesmen in the future and 
O— eae that trades are changing in many ways, requiring more 
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- EERE theoretical knowledge as technology advances and auto- 
mation comes into more general use. It is also their 
opinion that formal apprenticeship is one of the best 
ways of producing an adequate pool of skilled tradesmen, 
versed in the theory and practical phases of their trades, 
who can cope with the complexities which are arising, 
and will continue to arise in industry as technology 
advances. 

Company after company, even those without formal apprenticeship, feel 
that apprenticeship is a sound method of bringing a youth to journeyman com- 
petency in a reasonable length of time. 

The views of one large company were: ‘‘The experience of this company 
over half a century has proven that apprenticeship is the only method which 
guarantees journeyman competence. A properly organized program combining 
practical work and related theoretical training is the only certain method of 
ensuring that a skilled worker learns everything he should know in the shortest 
possible time’’. 
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Uniform Standards 


aes Another firm was convinced that industrial appren- 
NS ticeship training methods can be improved through a 
CANADIAN “ _ study of each trade, and the development of nation-wide 
INTERPROVINCIAL % standards of competence. 
STANDARDS Steps in this direction have already been taken by 
EXAMINATIONS the Federal Department of Labour, which began a sys- 
| tematic analysis of Canadian trades on the recommen- 
dation made at the First National Conference on 
Apprenticeship in Trades and Industry, held in Ottawa 
in 1952. 

The analyses reveal what a journeyman should be able to do and what body 
of information he should master to be competent in his occupation. They serve 
as a basic inventory of trade requirements and qualifications upon which a course 
of instruction may be organized. They may form the basis for training programs 
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in industry and for courses of study in vocational schools and trades institutes. 
They can also be used to guide foremen giving on-the-job training and assist 
industry in evaluating experience. 

Analyses have been completed in the following trades: Heavy duty repair; 
welding; bricklaying; carpentry; machinist’s; motor vehicle repair—body; motor 
vehicle repair—mechanical; plastering; plumbing; sheet metal; electrical; and 
painting and decorating. 

Apprenticeship authorities hope that the analyses of apprenticeship trades 
will ultimately lead to uniform standards of competence, which, in addition to 
other benefits, will make it easier for a tradesman trained in one province to be 
accepted as a competent journeyman anywhere in Canada. 

A major move toward standardization came in 1959 when the first Inter- 
provincial Apprenticeship Certificates to be awarded in Canada were presented 
in eight provinces to successful apprentices in the motor vehicle repair trade. 
All final-year apprentices in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia wrote the same 
examination which was based on the analysis of the motor vehicle repair trade 
in Canada. 
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APPENDIX A 


Training Statistics by Industrial Categories 


No. of No. of Formal Informal No. of 

Manufacturing Companies Employees Plan Plan Apprentices 
Raper Products s.2. neces 5) 5,697 4 1 82 
Transportation Equipment.. 14 39 , 238 11 3 273 
CVGIIHCR AM 5 testcase sere 3 1,197 — 3 — 
PleCtrical Ate ses 3 4,924 1 2 57 
Iron and Steel Products........ 16 16,385 12 4 148 

Main een one 4 8,167 3 1 124 
OLLI S Aca CRE oko 45 75,608 31 14 684 


More than 50 trades were being taught to apprentices in the 31 plants which 
were operating formal apprenticeship programs, ranging from one trade for some 
small and medium-sized firms to over 15 in some of the larger companies. 

The trades are listed below. It is quite possible that some have been omitted 
because of incomplete records and that the only difference between some of the 
trades in the list is the name. No attempt was made to investigate the teaching 
content of each trade and to compare it with a similar trade for grouping purposes. 
Rather, the nomenclature given the trades by the companies concerned was used 
and it was on this basis that the list was compiled. 


Aircraft mechanics; aircraft engine mechanics; aircraft technicians; armature 
winders; auto mechanics; blacksmiths; botlermakers; bricklayers; carpenters; cop/per- 
smiths and pipefitters; draughtsmen; electricians (industrial and maintenance); 
electronics technicians; engine assemblers; engine rebuilding mechanics; engineering 
machinists; engineering technicians; experimental auto specialists; fitters and wiremen; 
heavy duty mechanics; instrument mechanics; instrument repairers; jig and fixture 
builders; joiners (ship’s carpenters); laboratory technicians; leadburners; loftsmen 
(templates and layout); machine fitters; machine repairmen; machinists; machinist 
engine-fitters; millwrights; moulders; oil burner servicemen and engine rebuilders; 
ordnance machinists; painters; pattern makers (wood and metal); pipefitters (plumbers) 
(industrial pipefitters); platers; precision instrument mechanics; quality control techni- 
cians; riggers and sailmakers; sewing machine repairmen; sheet metal workers; ship- 
wrights; steel plate fitters; structural fitters; sub-assembly mechanics; tinsmiths; tool 
designers; toolmakers; tool and die makers; tool and die machinists; trim lay and pattern 
journeymen; welders; wire and cable manufacturing technicians. 
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APPENDIX B 


Contract of Apprenticeship 


(Example of a Provincial Contract) 


This Contract of Apprenticeship, made this... ccc. day" Ol eee An ae Ons 
LO VVALS LING, soe GOs A tired ire Nae ovinadln oes 2 Olsson aye ay iets ih etd ce 
hereinatter called the EMPLOYER of the First Part, AND\......c00c.-.cc0c0c-000c0s000000etecscsssee ees 
(Oh Wl tis, kale 2 Re fl: PETSOM DORNCOMEtNG - 71h Wee eee eee 
CLE NOE a ule Pearle ys 8h LO hereinafter called the APPRENTICE of the second part, 

Witnesseth: | 


1. That the Apprentice, in consideration of the undertakings herein contained on the part of 
the Employer to be performed, does agree: 


(a) To become an Apprentice to the Employer in the trade Of..........cccccccccccccescsssesseseseeseseseeees 
ROT: os & Ved LS Obi acre: hours actually occupied in the trade, whichever is the greater, 
COMMENCING OMECHOU, ote tec eagerctvet-.- Cay. OE cosa este een ee ree LOM 


(b) To serve the Employer faithfully, honestly, and diligently and to obey the lawful and 
reasonable demands and requirements of those duly placed in authority over him; 


2. That the Employer, in consideration of the undertakings herein contained on the part of 
the Apprentice to be performed, agrees: 

(a) To receive the Apprentice for the aforementioned period and to teach or cause to be 
taught efficiently the Apprentice in the trade in accordance with the work syllabus 
set out in the attached Apprenticeship Standards. 

(b) (i) In accordance with the provisions of the attached standards, to pay the Appren- 

tice not less than the following wage rates for time actually occupied in the 
trade and for time spent attending day classes in related technical instruction: 


TPA CTLOC eae. ton SMa ehotr Mery «ces een OmManC Oth Period acta kannst Jats enn ee 
Onde periOd ci. Macchi. an ce ee ce ee ee ie (thy Period skier oo cee ee 
GEOR DCTIOU ete tld adorns Meta eno aan e ene Sth period:....c0. eee ce oer eee 
ATOLL OC erred, ta colina areas ratncvdietianiersc te Oth perlodi ear are eee 
DULAC IOC et rt cc oer Sa ete opty i Raa ate LOth qoeriod autuwree ade ee eee 


(ii) A period shall be 6 months or 1,000 hours, actually occupied in the trade, which- 
ever is the greater. To be subject to the terms and conditions in the Apprenticeship 
Standards attached hereto and forming part hereof. 


(iii) The parties hereto mutually agree that this contract is subject to the terms and 
COMELUONS WUee oe atts Betleas lactams Apprenticeship Standards attached hereto 


and forming part hereof. 


Jn ttness Whereot the parties have hereunto set their hands and seals. 


(Employer) 

Sg i Bin aaa a pias De ME renter cpp oom me 
PRED fees s SA. Te De es ee ss yy iy i Sn 
AT OTOVCG LOY Une: POCA Tienes ea tees rarcene tet ce cere emer Reena ace Advisory Committee 
Sa cn one Re ne ee eee ee ye 
Certified as binding upon the parties hereto this................ SVs OF sacra terete: te ateentns TO. cere 

PROVINCIAL APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEE 


(Director of Apprenticeship) 
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(To be filled in if Apprentice transfers to another Employer) 
With the consent of all the parties to this contract, the services of the Apprentice and the 


responsibilities of the Employer are hereby. transterred 00, ......2....ccsessesseuencocesstnss sen eernctceotsnsnenneeduesrogewts 
111 ee Rama oD BO VSCR re SON RD ABV Ol ca cee, wae anes eae 1) SE 

2 eee ene eee ee eee ats re Nae Gere emr re grea 
ert: eatery ree AN we ee PR hs SS eye ae 
FAPIDEOVER: DY GEIS CaOG EU sa 5.5 sec cies Scant ae ean ecard eee oe ee cc Advisory Committee 
Me Bee Soh ses case ahh cl anda one segues RM Ure tae ame aces ee” coi NR a ge 

(Chairman) (Secretary) 

Approved by Provincial Apprenticeship Committee this................ (oe 0) Oem CANES PRTEGETC CR 1 Bes 
1S ht mes as rahi ltt ating a Nh AA alee I hy tema eh 


(Director of Apprenticeship) 
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APPENDIX B 


Apprentice Agreement 


(Example of that used by Ontario Industrial Education Council) 


Hae wiencompletedsio dhereatistaction: ofvthomg cic siutieesd his Pink ties Mere Saeed. hace cea 


(hereinafter called the ‘“Company’’), a trial period of at least three months’ service with the 
Company, 
ETS TIMCOrSt sO: oh ede te eee hes he iene ng, ee 


MOST OE AR A tae Tao ck Bee eels ee EO ee 


Harang Osada pprenticeswhorbesidesratrn ins... ce Le Pa, i eee ee 

Bare and was born on the................ aro tuck Gee. in the: veers. wie oh eee 
agrees that said Apprentice will faithfully serve the Company at its Works 

ae en diet vg i clen 0 vis ect Pe So is is os polis esate ot wi cane ik suck 2a anne axed eee 

IS ne. SEAR. NMR te Co Un eR ee  eT  n Apprentice 

for a term of............ VORTAUOT es cecivics sis nnie hours (as hereinafter specified) commencing 

EN aes orcas se ME eas ivan’ scr cide oie co shee tas Ec Pee TEER aged pate so-vias 0 cob 

1. The aforesaid term shall consist of............ calendar "years OF .....¢.00ccs..- hours and all lost 


time shall be made up at the end of each year before the next year of the apprentice course 
shall commence. There shall be credited to the first year of the course the time which the 
apprentice shall have already served during the trial period above mentioned. 

2. Whenever in its judgment the state of business demands it, the Company may shorten the 
hours of work or suspend the Apprentice wholly or in part and the making up of time so lost 
shall be in the discretion of the Company. The Company may at any time terminate this 
Agreement and discharge the Apprentice for cause. 

3. If the number of working hours applicable to the Apprentice, or applicable generally to 
the Company’s employees at the above-named Works, be changed pursuant to any Dominion 
or Provincial law or regulation, or if in the judgment of the Company the state of business 
warrants, the number of working hours required for each year may be changed accordingly. 

4. The Apprentice shall willingly perform such work in the shop or office as in the judgment 
of the Company will prepare him efficiently for his future career. He shall also regularly and 
willingly attend class room exercises or lecture courses and do-a reasonable amount of home 
study work as prescribed by the Company. 

5. The Apprentice shall perform his duties with punctuality, diligence, and fidelity, and 
conform to all rules and regulations prevailing at the above-named Works; he shall not absent 
himself from work without permission, except in case of sickness, legal holidays, or days on 
which the above-named Works are closed. 

6. The Company agrees that it will cause to be carefully and skillfully taught to the Appren- 
tice, the trade or other branch of the business of the Company to which the Apprentice is hereby 
indentured and that upon the completion of the full term of apprenticeship to the satisfaction 
of the Company, it will give the Apprentice a “Certificate of Apprenticeship”, as a record of his 
efficiency and knowledge and his standing in the educational work, and that he has served his 
time at such trade. 

7. The Guardian, at his own expense, will supply the Apprentice with necessary tools, see 
tool list. 

8. The Apprentice shall be paid for each hour of actual service at the prevailing rates of pay 
(see statement of rates) established by the Company for Apprentices in the trade above-named, 
which rates of pay shall be not less than that agreed upon for the period of indenture. 

9. The final year of the apprentice course, together with the rate of compensation therefor, 
shall be extended until all of the prescribed educational work is completed in a manner satis- 
factory to the Company. j ‘ ; ; 

10. All wages or other sums earned by the Apprentice shall be paid to and, if required, receipted 
for by the Apprentice. 


errr errr rr rr rrr rrr re rere ree ee eee Ee ee ce oe 


Parent or Guardian 


I hereby consent to the provisions of the above agreement and agree to be bound by the same 


Hin LEAG eee Witness AA Re COE ea peer 


APPENDIX C 


Examples of Training 


The following examples illustrate the methods used by a cross-section of 
industry with regard to on-the-job and related classroom training, outlining the 
supervision and records provided; the encouragements offered to apprentices; and 
how private apprenticeship plans differ from those established with assistance 
from the provincial governments. 

The province of British Columbia provides the related training for appren- 
tices of a large firm employing 1,660 workers. Apprentices receive eight hours of 
classroom training per week for six months during each year of apprenticeship. 
Because of local school conditions, certain apprentices attend evening courses, 
while others attend day classes and are paid regular wages. Subjects taught all 
apprentices are mathematics, science, theory of the trade, shopwork, blueprint 
reading, and special subjects related to the different trades. Tests are given 
periodically and the results are sent to the company. The apprentice receives a 
provincial certificate after he has successfully completed his apprenticeship 
training. 

The apprentices from a British Columbia company employing 3,175 people 
attend classes for four hours each week at a local school. In apprenticeships 
where evening classes are not offered, the apprentice is encouraged to use corres- 
pondence courses. 

The shop supervisor passes reports from the shift bosses, lead hands and 
journeymen, along to the supervisor of apprenticeship. He also receives a semi- 
annual report from the night school. This is added to the shop report which he 
signs and passes along for the signatures of the shop supervisor and the appren- 
tice. This company places more emphasis on day-to-day progress in the shop 
and at school than what they call ‘“‘crescendoes of learning that go on prior to 
tests”. The company holds a special graduation dinner and presents each appren- 
tice graduate with a company certificate and a desk set memento containing a 
mounted miniature of his certificate. In addition the successful trainees are 
awarded a provincial certificate. 

In the same province, another firm requires that its apprentices take evening 
classes and also correspondence courses. This indicates the importance companies 
place on trade theory and related training. Apprentices attend classes two eve- 
nings per week between September 15 and March 31, and spend an average of 
eight hours a week studying their correspondence courses. In addition, some 
classes are held during the day in the plant itself. Apprenticeship training is 
supervised by journeymen-teachers and the plant supervisors, who report to the 
training supervisor. A record is kept of each apprentice’s progress. Examinations 
are held regularly on classroom work, while progress reports are received every 
six months on the practical phases of the work. Senior supervisors give the prac- 
tical tests. Related classroom training is in addition to apprenticeship terms. 
A provincial certificate is granted for successful completion. 

In Nova Scotia, a firm employing 1,400 workers does not have access to 
adequate educational facilities and must depend on correspondence courses to 
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supply its apprentices with the related theory of their trades. Reports on the 
progress and marks of each apprentice, based on regular examinations, are sent 
to the company by the institution offering the courses. The company expects its 
apprentices to study for from four to eight hours every week. Shop work is 
judged on day-to-day performance by the mentors. A provincial Department of 
Labour certificate is awarded to the successful apprentices. 

There is a slight variation in training methods in a large Manitoba company 
which has its own school. For the first and second years, in addition to his regular 
training, the apprentice receives safety training and is encouraged to take the 
company’s first aid course. Each month, the trainees are graded on the basis of 
accuracy, speed, initiative, attitude and scholastic standing. Members of the 
apprenticeship committee, the apprentice and his parents receive a copy of this 
progress report. The apprentice also keeps a shop note book and is graded on 
content and style. This, the company feels, serves as a good index of progress. 
All classroom work is given on company time—one day a week for the first two 
years and half day a week for each consecutive year until the end of his inden- 
tureship. School topics are arranged by regular conferences between the shop 
foremen and class instructors so that they dovetail with current or anticipated 
shop work as far as possible. Films, film strips, illustrations and tours are used 
to give the apprentice extensive knowledge of the plant operations. A certificate 
is granted at the completion of the apprentice’s term. 

A British Columbia firm with 384 employees has its own school and its 
apprenticeship program is registered with the province. The apprentice spends 
four hours a week in the company classroom, where instruction is given by a 
chief instructor assisted by other qualified plant tutors, personnel who are trained 
in teaching methods. Apprentice classes are held in the evening from 6 to 10 
o’clock. A certificate signed jointly by company and provincial officials is awarded 
to the apprentice at the completion of his training. 

The apprenticeship program of a large Ontario company calls for 8,000 hours 
of planned work experience plus at least 680 hours of classroom instruction. The 
latter is given in the company’s school two days a week from 4:30 to 6:30, on 
the apprentice’s own time. Classroom work is supplemented by home assignments 
which vary with the needs of the individual. Periodic examinations are written 
in each subject. The company’s training personnel supervise the apprentices, and 
apprentice co-ordinators work with supervisors of shop departments to make 
sure each apprentice receives complete training in all phases of his trade. In 
every major area of each trade there is a complete planned sequence of job 
assignments. When an apprentice is ready to move from one type of work to 
another, he is examined and receives a shop rating. This is reviewed by manage- 
ment and the apprenticeship committee. 

Another British Columbia company with 2,000 employees has a system of 
related training which combines the use of its own school, a government school 
and correspondence courses. Classes of four-hour’s duration are held every two 
weeks. Certain apprentices, in the trades of auto-mechanics, pipefitting, painting 
and carpentry, attend related technical classes in Vancouver one month every 
year. While there, the apprentices receive half pay from the company and a 
weekly allowance provided by the province. 

Training in the plant school is supervised by the training supervisor. Corre- 
spondence courses are used for this training and classes are held during working 
hours. The foreman is responsible for on-the-job training, but the apprenticeship 
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program is controlled by an apprenticeship committee. The foremen report on 
apprentices every six months. The apprentice attends the apprenticeship com- 
mittee meeting when his report is being discussed and he may be given an oral 
test to see if the written report is a true indication of what the apprentice has 
learned. At the end of his term, the apprentice graduate receives a provincial 
certificate. 

A small Ontario plant with 30 employees follows a training pattern similar 
to that of the larger companies. Trades are analysed and work experiences are 
grouped for instruction purposes. Journeymen and foremen have direct super- 
vision over the apprentice’s practical training. The plant owners, themselves 
qualified journeymen, take a personal interest in each trainee. Theoretical 
training is provided in evening classes as part of the regular municipal vocational 
school program. Periodically, each apprentice is called in for a personal interview 
and an oral test to determine his progress. Also reports are received on his daily 
activities and achievements, and marks are obtained from the school. These give 
the owners a full picture of the youth’s progress. Complete reports on examina- 
tions, classwork, attitude and other factors are sent to the company by school 
authorities. The firm grants a certificate. 

Another Ontario company, with 4,500 employees, has a plan which embodies 
many of the methods used for apprenticeship training in other companies across 
Canada. The plant employs a specialist in apprenticeship training. He receives 
periodic written reports from the shop instructor or foreman concerning on-the- 
job progress. There is no specific examination in each department, but the 
progress reports indicate when the apprentice is ready to move on to the next 
phase of his training. 

The trainee attends classes two evenings a week provided by local school 
authorities. A particular point of interest is that the curriculum is planned co- 
operatively by industries in the area and school authorities and is designed to 
meet the specific needs of all apprentices who attend these classes. In addition 
to the practical work reports, the apprenticeship specialist obtains a resume of 
school progress. Twice a year, the company sends out a summary of the appren- 
tice’s activities to the parents or guardian of the trainee. If the boy is showing 
signs of failing, attempts are made to determine the cause. Has the boy lost 
interest? Does he lack ability? Would he do better in another trade? Every 
apprentice who is successful in passing both the practical and classroom phases 
of his training receives a company certificate and a photographic reproduction 
of his certificate in a pocket-sized leather wallet. 

Another Ontario company with 2,500 employees grants a certificate which 
is widely accepted, not only in Canada, but internationally. Complete records 
of practical and related classroom work are kept on every apprentice. Each 
apprentice attends the local technical school for one morning, four hours, each 
week or 800 hours during a four-year period and is paid regular wages while in 
attendance. The technical school reports to the company’s training director. The 
school provides the technical and related training after consultation with the 
company as to the course content required. 

On the job the apprentices are supervised by the foremen or journeymen. 
The foremen report to the training director. An apprentice must have compe- 
tence in every phase of his training, both practical and theoretical, before the 
company grants a certificate. 
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The apprentices are given work experiences in trades related to their own 
where possible, but where this is impractical, they are given the work scheduled. 
In this way, there is little interruption of production. All changes are reported 
to the apprenticeship committee, made up of members of management and 
labour. Progress reports are made out and show whether they are ready to move 
on to the next phase of learning. There are four possible ratings—excellent, good, 
fair and poor. These are based on the six following points: accuracy, work 
completed, initiative, dependability, attitude and co-operation. The journey- 
man-teacher makes out the record, which must be approved by the foreman 
before it is sent to the training director, who decides whether the apprentice is 
ready to move on to the next phase. 

The last three examples are from companies which have private apprentice- 
ship programs and which receive assistance from provincial and municipal edu- 
cational authorities through the provision of school facilities. 
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APPENDIX D 


The following is the schedule of work assignments for a toolmaker apprentice 
in a company employing 2,500 workers: 


Assignment No. of Hours 

ls») Poolandesteeli Gri biker assesses ma estat dem ee eect ee ec eee ee 144 
Be SDD pilin & WS 6 WUC fee c xc chs shearer coherent ne Re ae neat 144 
3y. “Mba pers ANC SlOLUEr SN idar devon eetate: Sattece ceo ke en cn nae es 252 
7 RIDE ad Eve) 3 Uae ah, Cee ttt eek a am RSM To key Create Ont Cement aH Gt nS. cc Bs toe aie oe Ae 108 
ee tes ee sata weaMneneeaee Secccsdsot OR een ate Sit ace neat Ee RO Es Sala cane 756 
B.S Nn MAC INES <3 sachsteter arene ee etal om eet aoe Ree ee ORE  eeaass 360 
Cw PCIe AC INC) 5.25.45. es eae er teas hati yma eae Pea Mets eRe ar eieren 360 
Bo SOTA INI CULIICS 5 ose Fan ieee Tee eet SOR AOR tal Ae eee EEE ec sae oueuacn2 288 
Di AEP Ga pe Peat eas uo. ces cela ciiass eee chicas eet oe eee nee, nena 288 
TOs UNS Gare 0a one cadet eather NC aaa ee ee ER Treat 144 
TLS pene and HOOP WOrlke seer ee one, ee rac: eet ee ee 1,656 
12. Analyzing; testing and trying oUt Cquipment.c.ci.ch.cccgeectssdensessaceesacssoatsoeee 450 
TS mA OCCIALIZEd: WOLK wos, .sieeneerren ns cry tees tacts en hee Reem an Gea scout aaa 2,250 
COAL SAT js Soed aes Ges ee aes utete amie ata cona dusttaains damon et ost OR A sacs are wasetintes ea 7,200 


In addition, an apprentice in this firm must attend 800 hours of related 
classroom training, which gives him a total of 8,000 hours of instruction before 
he becomes a qualified toolmaker. 
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APPENDIX E 
Apprenticeship Report Form 


FARPORT OF APP REET cee ee ers ne rc ee ee ee CHOU, NOS ticeens 


COURSES ccc ees EERIGDALINDENG (6 Comet oe ic RNG es 10a 


Report on Nicut Scuoot Crass WorK 


EATING MEACIO’ Macc ec vncte eee ter ssceae Mw e, ota PeLCCAOTE Vo) cake ae % 
Machine Desivnjise Reteuectnto ens: fi % % 
Basic Fundamentals of Electricity............ % % 
TG UO CULICIEV ha oe eres eee % % 
AGG Wleetrictty Wee. me oie. aes nts % % 
Toul Deseo ere es... lea % % 
Blueprint Readime. eee sn.tee % % 


Passing grade is 60%. 

Any grade below 60% is considered a failure. 

Apprentice failing to receive a passing grade must repeat the subject. 

Special examinations will only be given in cases of sickness or excused absences from regular term 


examinations. 
Report oN Practicat WorK 
Quality Quantity 
of work of work Dependability Initiative Attitude Total 


Maximum Marks|Maximum Marks|Maximum Marks|Maximum Marks}/Maximum Marks| Maximum 
30 15 15 10 100 


His progress on the course (is n 5 satisfactory 


NR doh aa 62h a es Nee eRe ere cs Ap my ag RTO a SU tg 0) 1 Ce oa RO eve On Sa As SN ne ae LS ae yt 


Centre ene e ner eee e renee eres eee ees E SEE E HEHE eee see teen eases eEHEFF OEE OHEOHHEET SEE ES ETE OOOH OEE OEEEE EEE EHHHEEE HEED ER HOD EE HEHEHE ETOH OUEEHEHEHHHE EEE O TOSS HEHEHOE REESE RHETT EE THEE EL EHEESEEEHE SET ESOT EE EHS SHEE EES 
errr rrerr rere reer eri terete errr eee eeeree err eere errr ere ier cere rr ere eeeeeerrre rT eer ee reer ere rere rere re erere errr rr etree r ere rere rrr errr ri ree 
ener meee ee nnee ener e eee eee ee areas nese esse essen ee esse eee ssEESS ESTE SHEEEEEEEEEE EEE OEE EES EEES ESSE EEO EEEEEEEEEEE SESE EESEDESEEEEESESEEESEHEEROOEEEEES SESE DOES DER EOEREEEHEH HEHE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEEeEaennensesErene 
Dene tee eee tenet eee E Eee eee EE EES EEO OEEE ESSER SOEOSS EEE EEOESEEESEESEEEEES SEES SEES EEHOEE TEES EEEEEESSSEEEEEEEHESOSESOS ESSERE ESTEE HEH HEHEHE E EEE EEE aEEt EEE EEEEHEHSHSESEEEE EEE EESTEHEHES SOS EEEE TEESE ESTEE 
SERN REO EEE RETO eee ee eee eee EEE HOH OE OEE ESE H ED EH SSUES ESESHOOOESEEHESOEEEEHEHESONESESOHOSSEEES SESE EOEHESESO SESE SOHHSESEO HHS OSTSOOROHOSHSSHE HEHEHE EE EEHOSEEES OSE SEEEEEEDH SHOE HADHRHHHE HEHEHE TERED EHTS EEEEEEEE Ee 


ERO O FHA E OOO eH eee eee ETOH EEO O OEE EES OEEEHEEEE ESET OEEEEEOHN ES EDOEHEREO OSES EOD EDOS ESSE ESSE SHEE EHOHH HOUT DEED HHH HHSOHESESH DED SOSOHOHHOHEE OHS EH HOOODOHDSESD SSO SUSHHDEEHORHEHEHHEH OHHH HEHE EE UHHDEE SHEE EEE E HEHE ED 


wee eee eee enn nnn een ee ea sence eect seen ee eeneeesseeeeessssernesssareenseee 


Supervisor of Apprentices 
Please sign this copy and return to us 
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APPENDIX F 


Provincial Directors of Apprenticeship 


NEWFOUNDLAND.................. Mr. W. J. May, 
Director of Apprenticeship, 
Department of Labour, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


NOV ASSCOLILAR ycatnace Mr. R. 8. Cochran, 
Director of Apprenticeship, 
Department of Labour, 
Provincial Building, 
Halifax, N.S. 


NEW BRUNSWICK.................. Mr. B. W. Kelly, 
Director of Apprenticeship, 
Department of Labour, 
P.O; Boxel01s; 
Fredericton, N.B. 


COU OO erat overcentre s Mr. E. C. Piedalue, 
Chairman, 
Apprenticeship Assistance Committee, 
5205 Parthenais St., 
Montreal, Que. 


COINS DAT Osea oe ne oa cr oes! Mr. D. C. McNeill, 
Director of Apprenticeship, 
Department of Labour, 
8 York St., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


INDAIN PO DAG apa tia ee eee Mr. W. J. Hurd, 
Director of Apprenticeship, 
Department of Labour, 
442 William Ave., 
Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 


SASKATCHEWAN ice -.ccccs Mr. F. H. D. Ellis, 
Director, ' 
Apprenticeship & Tradesmen’s Qualification 


te 
Department of Labour, 
Government Administration Building, 
Regina, Sask. 


WOUBIGRI DAS wee ee Mr. Jas. P. White, 
Director of Apprenticeship, 
Department of Industries and Labour, 
Administration Bldg., No. 2, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA............. Mr. Victor 8. Hurrell, 
Director of Apprenticeship, 
Department of Labour, 
411 Dunsmuir St., 
Vancouver 3, B.C. 
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